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ideal with the real king, the enquirer after constitutional information is led
through childish reasoning and unintelligible jargon, to practical conse-
quences founded on expediency.'1 These practical consequences are the
complete subordination of the natural to the politic capacity of the sovereign,
and that moral revolution which supersedes the duty of the son to the
father by the superior duty of the subject to the sovereign. Nothing less
transcendental seems sufficient to cancel the force of this natural obligation,
and while father and son are both in the condition of subjects, the filial and.
parental relations need not be outwardly reversed,
If the Queen, therefore, should be advised to grant to her Royal Consort
letters patent of precedence immediately next to her own person, and at the
same time make him a Privy Councillor, there would be no practical diffi-
culty with regard to his place at the Council Board, notwithstanding the
legal exception; there custom has in a great measure superseded law. The
occasions are very rare when any of the Royal Dukes are present; and upon
all others, the Prince would sit upon the right hand of Her Majesty, and
precedence would be conceded to him as a matter of course. The Council
Board is no longer what it was in the days of Henry VHI., at which time
the King sat there regularly in person. The greater part of the Privy
Councillors were in constant attendance upon him.5 They resided in the
Court, and accompanied him wherever he went; much (though far from all)
of the most important business of the State was transacted there, and the
order of sitting, when the members had to deliver their opinions seriatim,
beginning with the lowest, was not' unimportant. Councils are now merely
formal assemblies, for the expedition of certain orders, which must emanate
from the sovereign in person.
When any of the Royal Dukes are present, they sit next the Queen on
her right hand, the Lord President always next her on her left. And,
although the Lord President and the Chancellor (when present) sit on
either side of the Queen, all the other officers are indiscriminately placed.
It would not probably be deemed advisable to go back to the end of the
seventeenth century for a precedent, or it would be found that Prince
Q-eorge of Denmark sat in council, without taking any oaths; not, there-
fore, as a Privy Councillor, but pro honoris caw&. He always, however,
occupied the place of honour, and his attendance was very regular, though
there is no record of his having ever taken the oaths; and, at the accession
of Bang William, when all the other Privy Councillors were sworn.; it is
expressly stated that Prince George was not.3
It is much to be regretted that such heat and irritation have been
manifested in the discussion of this question, and certainly between the
proceedings in both Houses of Parliament. Prince Albert may well have
thought his reception neither cordial nor flattering; but the truth is, that
any mortification which either the Prince or the Queen may have felt (and
in her it is only natural, whether just or not) is at least as attributable to
1 Allen on the Royal Prerogative, p. 29.
* Sir H. Nicholas' Preface to Council Begister, voL i. p. 13.
5 He was first brought into Council by James II. in person, aad placed on his
right hand, but not sworn.